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BEGINNING AGAIN 


Thank you, God, for a new beginning; 
Thank you, God, for the hope it brings; 
Right the wrongs, and someway ‘help us 
To keep that hope, with its feel of wings. 


—Grace Nott Crowe. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of 
dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 
such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 


pairment and in offsetting its effects. 
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FROM THE HEAVENS ABOVE, 


PURE AS AN ANGEL AND FICKLE AS LOVE. 


—John Whitaker Watson. 
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Psychological Sidelights 


The Teacher’s Role in Pupil Development 
By Epna Stmon LEVINE 


T has been my experience that every 

successful teacher is at heart a good 

psychologist. For to teach effectively 
is to be alive to the personal challenge of 
the student; to be eager to understand hu- 
man dynamics in operation; to respond 
to ‘danger signals’ in pupil behavior; to 
want to help. Whenever a teacher’s main 
interest is centered about the welfare of 
the individual student, that teacher is not 
only psychologically oriented, but is in all 
probability already doing an effective job 
of furthering individual development. That 
is not to say that the classroom must take 
on the nature of a psychological clinic. 
By no means! A teacher can do an ex- 
cellent job in the course of classroom 
instruction alone if her subjects are pre- 
sented in such a way as to provide per- 
sonal enrichment to the pupil and _ per- 
sonal pleasure in the process both for 
herself and for the student. 

Nevertheless, no matter how effective a 
teacher’s skills may be, no matter how 
warm and human her personal qualifica- 
tions. no matter how understanding her 
approach, there will always be the pupil 
who does not respond—the pupil who is 
so tangled up in his own personal diff- 
culties that he cannot be reached in the 
ordinary course of classroom give and 
take. Such a pupil may exhibit any of a 
variety of behavioral symptoms in the 
classroom, all of which bear either mute 
or vociferous testimony to the fact that 


that child needs help; that he is suffering 
from an emotional disturbance which he 
cannot cure by himself. I am sure that 
every teacher has had some personal ex- 
perience with these symptoms. A few of 
the more common ones are: marked ti- 
midity, frequent tantrums, habitual day- 
dreaming, excessive bullying. Among the 
‘symptom’ children are the class clown, 
the attention-getter, the meddler, and the 
sluggard. 

Whatever the manifestation, it is im- 
portant for the teacher to interpret such 
behavioral mechanisms as symptoms which 
are calling attention to the fact that there 
is a more deep-seated emotional disturb- 
ance within the child which causes him 
to act as he does. They should be re- 
garded as Danger Signals that warn 
‘Something is wrong. I need help.’ 

In her reactions to pupils possessing 
these symptoms, the teacher should guard 
against feeling personally affronted at the 
presence of such behavior in her class. 
Neither should she consider it a reflec- 
tion upon her abilities and skills. In all 
probability, the causes were initiated long 
before the pupil ever entered her class, or 
even school, for that matter. By permit- 
ting herself to feel affronted, feelings of 
blame, guilt, inadequacy or active resent- 
ment may well endanger her general teach- 
ing efficiency. 

It is only natural to resent disturbance 
in an otherwise highly gratifying and 
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smooth-running classroom. Nevertheless. 
a teacher must hold in strict control her 
personal feelings about the effects of such 
disturbance upon the rest of the class, 
the daily program, and her own peace of 
mind. The “Take-this-child-out-of-my-room- 
before-I-lose-my mind’ plea is a sign of 
defeat on the part of the teacher. It is 
even more unfortunate for the child; for 
before long he will have, added to his 
present problems, the additional burden of 
being the school ‘pest’, the misfit, the one 
nobody wants in her class. This is an un- 
fortunate fate for a pupil who needs help 
so desperately. The teacher who has the 
courage to meet such a challenge and 
‘stand up, to it’ calmly, objectively, and 
with understanding and _ patience has 
played a life-giving role in pupil develop- 
ment. 

It is all too frequently true that there 
is too little time in the course of the aver- 
age school day for the teacher to assume 
such extra responsibilities in pupil ad- 
justment. In addition, basic knowledge in 
the psychology of adjustment, child wel- 
fare, parent-child relationships, and gen- 
eral pupil personnel problems are essential 
for undertaking such tasks. Unfortunately, 
teacher-training programs often provide 
too little information in these areas, al- 
though this defect is coming to be recog- 
nized more and more and ‘steps are being 
taken.’ 

Yet, many teachers are proceeding on 
their own, to equip themselves along these 
lines, in order to ‘learn’ their pupils and 
bring their classrooms that added insight 
which unites teaching and guidance. Even 
the poor, neglected ‘average’ child will 
profit immeasurably from this added in- 
sight. 

The attitude which such a _ guidance- 
minded teacher is permitted in helping to 
solve specific as well as common pupil 
problems will, of course, depend upon 
her particular school. Granted that she has 
sufficient preparation for undertaking the 
work, the general procedure for problem 
solving in specific ‘symptom’ pupils will 
be: first, a written description of present 
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behavior of the child which highlights 
the symptom behavior and its manifesta. 
tions; second, an investigation into the 
child’s background in an effort to secure 
possible causes; third, the compilation of 
possible measures for correcting the condi- 
tions; and fourth, arrangements for carry- 
ing out these measures and follow-up. 


Listed thus briefly, the steps of pro- 
cedure seem simple enough; but actually 
they involve the accumulation of a body of 
information reaching into every aspect of 
the pupil’s capacities, abilities, and _ life 
experiences, both at home and in_ the 
school. Accumulating this material will 
involve interviews with and reports from 
many different sources, particularly the 
child’s parents. The second step of the 
procedure, the question of causes, is of 
prime importance. Mere description of a 
child’s symptom behavior is not enough 
to provide the answer; for just as it is 
impossible for a physician to recognize 
the cause of a fever from a knowledge of 
the temperature alone, just so is it im- 
possible for the psychologist to identify 
the cause of problem behavior from mere 
description of the behavior. Similar be- 
havior may be manifested by different 
children for a wide variety of different 
reasons. 

Needless to say, the individual teacher 
anxious to carry out a plan of this kind | 
in her own classroom will find numerous 
obstacles in her path. She will be wise 
to adjust her endeavors within the frame- 
work of the particular limitations present. 
If psychological help is available, so much 
the better. If not, good, sound common 
sense should be permitted to operate freely 
and to dictate the boundaries beyond 
which it becomes dangerous for the in- 
experienced worker to go. I have seen 
magnificent jobs done by guidance-minded 
teachers within their own classrooms. It 
is inspiring to see how responsive children 
are to the very fact that help is offered 
instead of censure. This responsiveness 
on the part of the child, plus the ‘guid- 
ance attitude’ on the part of the teacher, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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“The Big Four” at Fanwood 


By RoBert PANARA 


T was a crucial moment for the home 

fans as Hamilton High came out of 

its huddle and lined up for the last 
play of the game. With only a yard to go, 
it seemed almost certain that Hamilton 
would smash across the goal-line for the 
touchdown needed to snap the tie score 
to which they were being held by the hard- 
working cadets of The New York School 
for the Deaf. 

The ball was snapped back from cen- 
ter, and, suddenly, the crowd was electri- 
fied as Fanwood’s right guard slammed 
through the opposition and smeared the 
ball-carrier for a two-yard loss. The game 
was over, and the Fanwood team had 
gained a 19-19 tie against their traditional 
rivals from Hamilton High School. 

A terrific roar went up from the Fan- 
wood bench—” Yea Boushnaq, Boushnagq. 
Boushnaq!” And out on the field, a throng 
of Blue and Gold uniformed gridsters 
swarmed around the happy Boushnagq, to 
shake his hand and pummel him on the 
back. 

To the ordinary spectator, it was just 
another boy, basking for a moment in 
the spotlight of fame and glory. But to 
those who knew Boushnagq, it meant the 
passing of another milestone in the life 
of the youthful foreigner and the making 
of a twentieth century immigrant. 

Cadet Soliman Boushnaq came to our 
school with two strikes against him. Hail- 
ing from far-off Palestine, he hardly knew 
a single date in American History when 
he first came to Fanwood a year ago, and 
to him the game of football was as incon- 
gruous a sport as a ride atop a camel’s 
back might seem to the average born and 
bred New Yorker. 

A strong, robust blond, Soliman Boush- 
naq is of Yugoslav-Arabian parentage and 
a member of the Moslem faith. Born in 
Nablus, Palestine, in 1929, Soliman lived 
the life of an ordinary Arabian boy until 
the age of seven, at which time he was 





SOLIMAN BOUSHNAQ, BEN LUNDE, NORMAN 
TSU, AND ROGER PEINIR 


stricken with spinal meningitis and left 
totally deaf. During the four years that 
followed, he received his education at the 
school for the deaf in Jerusalem. At this 
school Soliman was introduced to some 
lessons in speech and speech reading, and 
also received some meagre tutoring in the 
English language. 

In 1937, Soliman went to Alexandria, 
Egypt, where for one year he was enrolled 
at L’Ecole International des Sourd Muets. 
Here he picked up an acquaintance with 
French, as well as English. After gradua- 
tion from this school in Alexandria, Soli- 
man began to press his father to send him 
to America for further education. How- 
ever, the war cut short his dream. During 
the war years, Soliman was given lessons 
in lip-reading and speech by private tutors. 








Most of this tutoring was in English, as 
Soliman never gave up his desire to ob- 
tain an American education. 

As soon as the war ended and trans- 
continental air travel was resumed, Solli- 
man got into action. After some more 
persuasion, his father, a prominent surgeon 
in Palestine, consented to let the boy come 
to America, and picked Fanwood as the 
school best suited to his son’s needs. 

Soliman arrived at Fanwood in Decem- 
ber, 1946, and his presence immediately 
set the whole campus agog with excite- 
ment and curiosity. However, the lad had 
scarcely put on his natty grey uniform 
and assumed the role of a bonafide cadet 
when along came another foreign boy, 
this one from the distant land of Cathay. 
His name was Tsu Chenkang (Norman), 
and he had just stepped off the boat which 
had sailed from the port of Shanghai some 
weeks previous. 

A stocky youngster, with alert almond 
eyes, Norman was born twenty years ago 
in Peiping, China. When he was _ three 
years old, he became sick with meningitis. 
and, like so many others who have had 
this same malady, was left with total deaf- 
ness in both ears. 

When Norman was eleven years old, 
the Japanese started their war of con- 
quest against China. Up to that time, the 
boy had been studying in the schools for 
the deaf in Nanking and Shanghai. How- 
ever, with the advent of war, Norman’s 
scholastic career became linked with his 
family’s precarious day-to-day struggle 
for survival. First he went to the public 
school at Chungking. When this city was 
bombed by the Japanese, Norman with- 
drew to the Wuchang Art School, where, 
for two years at least, he was able to study 
as conditions would best permit. 

When the Japanese started on their 
march to Wuchang, the Tsu family was 
forced to move to another town. From that 
point on, the story was repeated as many 
as four times, until, finally, through the 
kindness of Dr. Ku, Minister of Social 
Affairs, Norman was able to obtain a job 
as draftsman in the Statistical Department. 
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Eventually, the time arrived when Tsu 
met General George C. Marshall, who was 
serving in China as Special Representa- 
tive of the President. With Dr. Ku as. 
sisting, General Marshall helped Norman 
to obtain a visa and select a school for 
the deaf in America. 

It was not long before our plucky friend 
was on the way to this country, and, as 
coincidence would have it, Norman ar- 
rived on almost the same day when Gen- 
eral Marshall was sworn into his new 
office as our Secretary of State. In antici- 
pation of this event, Norman had sketched 
a handsome portrait of the General, and 
made him a present of it. Today, the por- 
trait is resting somewhere in the Marshall 
home—probably the only one of its kind 
ever made by a deaf boy. 

It is not often that a school for the deaf 
is honored by the enrollment of a foreign 
student, and it is rarer still when the roll 
call is represented by an entire quartet, 
each hailing from a different country. Yet 
that is just what has happened to Fan- 
wood. ' 

Last October, the whole school was buzz- 
ing with excitement all over again. Al- 
most in the same hour, two shy young lads 
came into the Superintendent’s office to 
register their names and enroll for the 
new school year. They were Roger Peinir 
and Ben Lunde. 

Roger was a charming French boy with 
soft brown eyes and wavy hair to match, 
and Ben, a compact and_red-cheeked 
Norseman, might have passed for “Leif the 
Lucky” himself. At that, they were a 
pair of lucky foreigners all right. For, 
upon questioning them, we soon learned 
that conditions in their respective coun- 
tries were no less drastic than in Palestine 
and China. There were schools for the 
deaf in both France and Norway, to be 
sure, but none of them as richly endowed 
and up-to-date as those in America. 

Both Roger and Ben are self-made schol- 
ars, having practically forced it upon them- 
selves to learn the complexities of the 
English language. This is no mean achieve- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Don't Stay Home 


By Grace FE. Barstow Murpny 


TRETCHING a little to go a long way 
S is always an interesting procedure. 

To flex one’s ingenuity arouses one’s 
vitality, which in its own turn eliminates 
the negative and directs one towards posi- 
tive living. 

] am at a large luncheon in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. It is a crowded, busy and 
important affair, and I cannot hear a 
thing except the confused sounds issuing 
from the loud speaker. Yet, because | 
have dug up nerve to attend, a new and 
important world-wide movement is becom- 
ing as much a part of me as though | 
could hear the speeches of the splendid 
women at the long, double-tiered, flower- 
decked table on the platform. 

The three or four people who have been 
asked by the ushers or by me whether it 
would be possible to take notes for me 
have looked blank, lost and embarrassed. 
An old friend, a rare soul who is not only 
able to write the quick staccato notes that 
keep me in touch but who would also 
enjoy helping, is at an inaccessible table 
in the crowded ballroom. 

So | am thrown on my own. After all. 
is this not as it should be? Should we 
not each of us pull our own weight? Now 
what can I, a deafened observer, get out 
of this luncheon? Is there anything I can 
give because I have come to it? 

The last question is answered first, by 
the fact that I am scribbling down my 
own thoughts on the experience on the 
backs of programs and other available 
scraps of paper in order to share the situa- 
tion with others. Instead of sitting mute 
and immobile in the midst of confusion, 
| allow the atmosphere to stimulate my 
own thoughts and I work on the premise 
that it will stimulate others to read my 
jottings. 

Over the speakers’ table hangs a placard. 
“Women’s work is just begun.” Well, is 
our work less because we are deaf? Or 
have we an extra challenge, we men and 


women who are handicapped with this 
most awkward of disabilities! No matter 
what the circumstances, no matter, even, 
what the number of birthdays, there is al- 
ways the clear call that work has just be- 
gun, that there is much of it to do. One’s 
soul need not be deaf, no matter what the 
state of the physicial ears. There are plenty 
of people who “have ears but hear not.” 
It may be more difficult for us to find our 
role, but there is a role for us and that 
role is a definite thing, awaiting only for 
us to seek and find it. 


The temptation to hide in one’s shell is 
strong. Even those closest to one may feel 
that there is little sense in spending time 
and money going to things one can’t hear. 
Yet, it is easy to get, and to give, and 
to carry one’s. self. How much stronger 
I felt just now than the several people who 
were not able to take notes for me! 


Returning to my first question, what is 
it that I get out of coming to a luncheon 
like this? There is a flood of answers. 


Several thousand women. crowded over 
luncheon tables in the ballroom, ante- 
rooms, and balconies of this vast place of 
meeting, create an urgency that anyone 
can hear. They are launching a nation- 
wide appeal for international work which 
will help women throughout the world in 
the bitter job of post-war reconstruction. 
The tables are filled with selfless women 
who have made this association their life- 
work, women who have found their own 
completion in giving years and years of 
work to the welfare of others. It is prob- 
ably true that a few in the room are camp- 
followers, who have come for the ride. 
Luncheon at the Waldorf is always at- 
tractive. Yet every person present must, 
to the extent of her personal ability, be 
deeply affected by the scope and imagina- 
tion of this great undertaking. One’s 
thought flies all over the world to the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Parents Talk it Over 


Letters from Roundabout Thirteen 


HE children in this group range in 

age from three to seven years. They 

live as far east as Connecticut, mid- 
west in Michigan and Wisconsin, as far 
west as Oregon, and south as far as Flor- 
ida. But their traits, when shared among 
their parents as either problems or ex- 
periences, prove very much alike. Thus 
problems become less of a “bugaboo” and 
in meeting them on common solving 
ground, one parent provides help and in- 
spiration to another. 


Fear, Balance, and Dignity 


This is Raymond’s Daddy writing. | 
am very much interested in the Round- 
about and really enjoy all the letters. | 
am most impressed with the sameness of 
all the traits of deaf children. Raymond 
scolds and wags his finger as most of your 
children do. He even scolds inanimate ob- 
jects like a drawer or window that is open 
and supposed to be closed. 

The Roundabeouters were discussing fear. 
We are trying to teach Raymond not to 
be afraid, and it’s working! Although his 
mama hates to handle worms, she watches 
while Raymond pulls worms out of the 
garden. Why should a child be taught to 
fear something just because his parents 
do? Lightning and thunder used to 
frighten Raymond, too. When a loud clap 
would come the blood would drain from 
his face, his eyes would be as big as 
saucers, and he would run to Mother or 
me, and his fear was terrible for a small 
child. We realized that it was fear in 
our own faces that we transmitted to the 
child. He would look at us just in time 
to catch that natural wince which anyone 
makes after a loud clap of thunder. | do 
it instinctively, although I am not afraid 
of a storm. We decided then that we would 
laugh at each crack of thunder, and it 
worked! Raymond looks up now and we 
are laughing, so he laughs too. I even 
had him in the window watching the sky 
during the last storm. He was tickled with 


the display of lightning and watched until 
the last flash of storm feebly flickered on 
the horizon. Try it. 

Another thing is balance. I read that a 
little deaf child has a poor sense of bal- 
ance, so I determined to do something 
about it. Every day I would lie on my 
back on the floor and have Raymond step 
on my hands. Then I would raise my 
hands just a few inches from the floor so 
that he was actually in the air. He was 
scared for a while, but after a week or so 
| had him with my elbows on the floor and 
my hands at forearm’s length. He became 
very steady and self confident after a 
while, and I began easing him up a few 
inches every day until he was standing 
at my full arms’ length. Now he stands 
there and “reads” the funny papers, boxes 
with people, and holds both arms out 
while I lean him ’way to the left and 
sway back to the right. He loves it, and 
everyone remarks about his wonderful bal- 
ance. None of the hearing children in the 
neighborhood can do it. I tried them all. 

Now when Daddy tries this, if he starts 
lying on his back with his head against 
the wall—like this— 
the child will have the 
wall to lean against 
with his hands. That 
helps a lot, and soon 
the youngster will be 
letting go of the wall 
when he (or she) gets 
the feel of standing on the hands. 

If Daddy draws his legs up at right 
angles to the floor and bends his knees 
slightly like this, it will make a natural 
seat for the child to come down on. When 

I lower Raymond, | 

always draw my knees 

up to meet him. Al- 
ways do this and the 
child can’t fall. It 
helps too in the begin- 
ning to seat the child 
. on the knees. Better- 
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than-average, rather than sub-normal, bal- 
ance is just one more thing we can give 
our children. It is a good way for Daddy 
and the child to play together, and last but 
not least, Daddy’s muscles will start getting 
firmer! 


We bought a small mirror about 8x10 
inches, and fastened it directly over the 
wash bowl in the bathroom and below the 
shelf that is under the regular mirror. 
This way, Raymond 
has a mirror of his 
own and can see 
himself when he is 
washing. brushing 
his teeth, and comb. 
ing his hair. This 
mirror is at just the 
right height for him. 
He doesn’t need a 
stool to stand on be- 
cause he is tall, but 
for a shorter child, 
a little stool about 
three or four inches 
high could be used. 

We are always 
trying hard to keep 
from shoving Ray- 
mond around. We 
found we were shov- 
ing him around too 
much. It’s a bad 
habit. and he resent- 
ed it. 

*% a * 

This is Raymond’s 
Mother writing. Ray- 
mond has been out of school for a month 
and is having a wonderful summer. He 
is getting as brown as a berry and putting 
on weight. I am trying to keep up his 
vocabulary by reviewing, each day, the 
words he learned in school. They are: 
bird, ball, cat, chair, horse, dog, boy, nose. 
clock. flower, mouth, shoe, hair, fish, girl, 
baby, arm, mother (mama), father (dad- 
dy). car, table, thumb, eye. I have tacked 
up a big sheet of brown paper on the 
wall in Raymond’s room. Each day we 
paste a new picture on the chart. We also 
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print out a card for each noun. This way 
he learns to lip read the noun and read 
the printed word at the same time. 
Mr. & Mrs. Raymonp O’MEarRA, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Pantomime in the Garden 

Dad is quite a gardener, and so Jim 
has been a self-appointed assistant this 
summer. You should have seen his eyes 
the other day when he went out and saw 
the green shoots ap- 
pearing in the soil 
where a short time 
ago he had put little 
beans in and cov- 
ered them up. He 
has a regular job of 
watering the tomato 
plants each evening, 
and woe betide him 
who tries to inter- 
fere. He is very care- 
ful to walk between 
the rows of vegeta- 
bles. One evening 
we all nearly had 
hysterics watching 
Jim give “Oscar” 
a lesson on how to 
conduct himself in 
the garden. “Oscar” 
is his own private 
“Mr. O'Malley” (do 
you read Barnaby in 
the comics? ) and he 
and “Oscar” have 
some gay old times 
together. That has 
gotten me started on the subject of emo- 
tions in deaf children. I think that it is 
necessary for them to have some out- 
let for the things which they would like 
to do, but in most cases are prevented 
from doing. I have noticed that Jim 
bosses “Oscar,” scolds him, spanks him. 
and knocks him down regularly. It must 
be because those are the things which 
he would like to do, but has found to be 
unacceptable to real people. It is the same 
with the hearing children who hold long 
conversations with themselves, often tak- 
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ing the parts of several others. This leads 
me to believe that we often put the empha- 
sis on how different our children are. 
when we should be seeing how much alike 
and normal they are. 

Jim’s ability at pantomime is quite per- 
fect, and we can understand nearly every- 
thing he tells us with action. We are trying 
to hold it down to a minimum so he will 
try to use speech instead. If he wants to 
get an idea across, regardless of what 
sound he gives, we react to the sound 
rather than to the action. We want him 
to realize what sound there is in spoken 
words, for we believe that when he realizes 
that, then he will try harder to say real 
words ... 

Will wonders never cease? Jim just 
came in and sat on my lap and started 
making his “m-m” sounds. Then he said 
“Mama” and pointed to me; I took the 
opportunity to work with “Baby” but he 
got excited and dashed away for some- 
thing. 

You all sound as though you were find- 
ing that many of the problems that are 
arising with our tots at the ages that they 
now are, have become less of a bugaboo 
than our first problems were. I guess we 
are growing up too. 

Mrs. JANET Foster, 
Allegan, Michigan. 


Frustration Nipped In The Bud 


Nancy has developed a new problem 
since Spring which is very hard on me 
as well as on her. She knows now that 
she is very different from other children 
and also different from her own mother, 
daddy, and sister. How she does put up 
a fuss if I talk to anyone—be it strangers, 
friends, relatives, or any one of us! She 
will babble away as loudly as she can, or 
poke me or pinch me—anything to keep 
me from talking to anyone else. She puts 
up such a fuss that I am unable to hear 
what the other person is saying. If I stop 
her or tell her to go away, she resents it. 
She says that I shouldn’t talk because she 
can’t talk. My husband and I explain to 
her that she can talk; that we must talk 
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to other people, and she must allow us to 
do so. 1 have been told that she wants 
attention and that she should be spanked 
when she does that. I feel that she needs 
love and attention, and to spank her at 
that time would make it seem as though 
we were only pushing her away. Now when 
she does it, | put my arms around her 
and holding her tightly, draw her into 
the conversation by having her talk or by 
asking her a question. I believe the fact 
that she has been with hearing people all 
summer has made her feel that she - is 
different. I’m hoping that when she gets 
back to school with her little deaf friends 
she will overcome this feeling. 
Mrs. MARVIN BarRTECK. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

tt % % 

I’m so sorry that Nancy Barteck is 
having such a reaction to the discovery 
that she is different. I wonder if all our 
children will have more or less the same 
reaction? I think her mother is wise to 
love her and draw her into the conversa- 
tion instead of punishing her as has been 
suggested. I fear that punishment would 
create more of a feeling that she isn't 
loved, which would produce more resent: 
ment and probably more misbehavior. 
These children really do have a lot to 
go through as it seems as though every- 
thing comes the hard way for them. 

Mrs. RAYMOND JusTICE. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Getting Adjusted 


Frederick has been attending the pre- 
school class of the Martin School which 
is under the Board of Education. This is 
a public school with classes in session 
from 8:45 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Public trans- 
portation to and from the school isn’t too 
bad, although it takes anywhere from one- 
half to three-quarters of an hour each way. 

As should be expected, Frederick’s first 
day at school was a bit filled with tears. 
He was happy until time for me to leave 
him with his group. Believe me, it was 
harder for me to part with him than it 
was for him. He put his arms around me 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


RECENTLY spent a_ strange, heart 

warming, and disturbing evening with 

four young men: an American, a Mexi- 
can, a Japanese and a Negro. Three of 
them, all except the Mexican, who has 
heen very hard of hearing since boyhood, 
are ex-G.I.’s., and two, the Japanese and 
the Negro, were badly wounded in the 
South Pacific and the Mediterranean re- 
spectively, and are now motor-aphasic 
cases in the paraplegic ward of the vet- 
erans hospital at Birmingham. The Amer- 
ican, who volunteers his service as driver 
for the Red Cross, has been teaching them 
to drive the specially designed cars the 
Government has had built for them. 

We were out in one of the cars for a 
special jaunt, and we had dinner at a 
Chinese restaurant to celebrate, so it was 
a very international occasion. The Negro 
could walk pretty well. though haltingly. 
but he has lost the use of his right hand 
and arm. There is nothing left of the 
Japanese—a Hawaiian-born Nisei—except 
his bright spirit. He had to be taken from 
the car to the restaurant in a wheel chair. 
and the American boy carried him up the 
stairs. 

It sounds like a depressing affair; but it 
was ‘not: it was interesting and gay and 
cheerful, and even funny. and we. all 
laughed a lot. Both the veterans had re- 
gained much of the speech they had lost 
because of their head wounds, but it was 
still faulty, and they had a tendency, every 
now and then, to forget what they meant to 
say. or, rather, to forget the words they 
meant to say it in; and this made for dif- 
ficulty in a group comprising two lip read- 
ers. There were a few painful stoppages 
of conversation, but we managed to sur- 
mount all barricades of experience, race 
and language. 

The surprising thing to me. the thing 
that was uppermost in my mind the whole 
time, was that neither the Negro nor the 
Japanese seemed to harbor anv bitterness. 


Of course, their spirits were lifted by the 
excitement of being out of the hospital and 
on a_pleasure trip; but it was not forced 
cheerfulness that caused the Japanese boy 

“Sugar,” they called him—to show me 
how he was able to stand alone. “See?” 
he said, “Not holding on.” He helped 
himself down the steps, too, by slow, drag- 
ging motions, and the other three assured 
me with great pride that he had learned 
that during the past week. 

I was glad they were so magnanimous, 
and I was glad a grateful Government is 
giving them wheel chairs and expensive 
cars to help them get about; but I could 
not help thinking how much better and 
cheaper and simpler it would have been 
all around not to smash them up in the 
first place. And I wished heartily that all 
the people who discuss the “next war” so 
glibly, would have to spend a long period 
in a paraplegic ward with these broken 
young boys. 

We all seem to be so slow learning that 
smashing people up solves no problems. 
There are actually public officials right 
now who go about saying how nice it 
would be to drop a few atom bombs on 
Russia. 

Some years ago. just before World War 
Il. I was vacationing at a camp in Vir- 
ginia with some young newspaper people. 
and we spent our evenings discussing the 
world. An article had been published in a 
current newspaper, dealing with a list of 
ten persons of whom it was said they were 
so well known that if they died their deaths 
would be on the front page of every news- 
paper in the world. I cannot now recall 
all of them. but among them were Hitler. 
Mussolini. Stalin, Roosevelt. King George. 
Chieng Kai Shek and the Pope. 

We were talking them over. and we 
started making lists of our own, each of 
us writing down the names of ten persons 
whose deaths we thought would help the 
world along. We differed on some of 
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them, but five on whom we all agreed were 
Hitler, Mussolini, Himmler, Goebels and 
Goering, and we were quite sure that re- 
moving those five men would do a lot of 
good. Well, all those men are dead now. 
and the world is in even a worse muddle 


than it was when they were messing things 


up! 


The answer to which, as I see it, is that 
you cannot solve problems by killing peo- 
ple. The longer I live and the more ex- 
perience I have, the more I am convinced 
that nothing constructive is gained by us- 
ing force. 


A Spokane Christmas Card 


To get on to something more cheerful. 
here is a letter which I enjoyed very much. 
It is from the mother of a little deaf gir! 
in Spokane, Washington, who leads a very 
full life. In addition to caring for a house 
and a husband and two children, she has 
started a nursery school in her basement 
to provide her four year old deaf child 
with necessary companionship. 


Deak Mo.tiy MATHER: 


Best wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year from this Northland. 
It is really a cold country just now—six- 
teen inches of snow in November, and al- 
most continuous snow the latter part of 
December, with the thermometer below 
zero part of the time. 


It seems that I get everything done ex- 
cept my correspondence. Four mornings 
weekly we have our nursery school; Mon- 
day is my wash day; and on other days. 
by getting up early I manage to do my 
housekeeping—but sometimes I think it 
would be nice to have less house. I have 
one date each week with Jeanne—Saturday 
luncheon down town—so she won’t grow 
up remembering only that mother spent 
all her time with litile sister Julie. At 
least une afternoon a week we go across 
town to the Ice Arena where both children 
are learning to skate. On Sunday there 
is Sunday School; and of course I have a 
date with Daddy now and then. 
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Thank you for the book you sent me. It 
came just at the right time, for I have been 
asked to give two talks on the education 
of the deaf. The more I read, the more 
surety I have in talking upon this subject 
which is becoming the core of my life, 
People are really interested and want to 
understand if given half a chance. 

Our Christmas cards were part of our 
campaign for the deaf—actually. We start- 
ed making our own about three years ago, 
when we were very busy with club activi- 
ties, etc. We wanted to write a letter to 
each on our long list of old friends, so we 
wrote a chatty letter with Christmas motifs 
across the top, had it mimeographed on 
colored paper, sent it around, and every- 
one seemed to enjoy it. 

Then the next summer came the shock 
of Julie’s deafness, and my spirits were 
not so gay as they were the year before, 
but we made a parody on “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas,” telling about our chil- 
dren and the things we all do together, and 
included in one stanza the fact that our 
littlest darling did not have her hearing. 

This year, we were able to send our 
greetings quite in our old gay spirit, which 
is the result of all we have learned during 
the past year. Truly, our lives are richer 
and have more meaning since we had 
Julie. That is, knowing that she is deaf 
and learning what to do about it, develop- 
ing greater understanding through the help 
we have had from various sources—for | 
could have been a very bitter person—has 
helped us all. There is so much of impor- 
tance to be accomplished that the davs are 
not half long enough. Here is part of the 
story on the Christmas card: 

“As we like to hear all about you and 
yours, we continue each year our disserta- 
tions about our family. Besides being a 
vear older, we find ourselves much wiser. 
Vo longer do we feel sad about our four 
vear old Julie’s being deaf. Last summer 
Julie and her mother had six weeks at the 
John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles. Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer Tracy have originated 
this school for deaf children and their par- 
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ents in honor of their own son, John, who, 
though deaf, speaks and reads lips, and is 
now an art student at U.C.L.A. 

“There were fifteen mothers with their 
youngsters from various parts of the coun- 
try, and we had the thrill of watching deaf 
babies learn to understand speech through 
lip reading, and to use their own voices 
and form words. As Julie slowly acquires 
a speaking vocabulary that is intelligible 
to others, we are terribly proud. And we 
know that happiness is more than seeing 
or hearing.” 

The card goes on to tell what the other 
members of the family are doing, including 
Mother with her nursery school, and 
Father with his job in a chemical distribut- 
ing agency. 

Although they were helter-skelter letters. 
you would be surprised how many re- 
sponses we have had from old friends. It 
seemed important to us to tell our friends 
about Julie’s being deaf instead of ignoring 
it and having the information go from 
person to person; and we want people to 
know we are just as proud of Julie as 
we are of Jeanne. 

LILLIAN WHITEHOUSE, 
Washington. 


Now I like that. This family have suc- 
ceeded in making deafness so interesting 
that they have to tell their friends about 
it on a Christmas card. And that’s news. 


A Letter from Egypt 


In the September Votta Review, I told 
of an accounter with Mme. Semely Tsotsou, 
of Alexandria, Egypt, during her brief 
visit to America. Yesterday I had a let- 
ter from her, written in French after she 
had received that issue of the Votta ReE- 
view. I will translate. 


CHERE AMIE: 


Here is more trouble for you. I write 
in French, so that I may understand better 
what I am saying to you. Ah, well, one 
must not forget that you are of the noble 
race of great poets, like Hugo, Musset, 
Verlain, Jean Richepin, etc., and yet you 


have made me laugh greatly with your ar- 
ticle in the September Vota REVIEW, with 
your description of our day together dur- 
ing my visit with you. I lived again those 
good moments. But you forgot to tell 
about the appetizing dinner that we had 
at your house, beginning with tomato juice 
in the little glasses formed like tomatoes. 

The four years of my contract with the 
Egyptian government to train teachers of 
the deaf are completed. I have trained 
more than fifty teachers. Four schools for 
deaf children have been organized, and 
my own makes five. All of these are now 
functioning—two at Cairo, one at Helouan, 
two at Alexandria. Of these, one is at 
Moharrem-Bay. and the other is my own 
“L’Espoir,” my little jewel. It is beauti- 
ful, surrounded by a great garden, and in 
spite of economy we have been able to 
make it charming. In the girls’ dormitory, 
the little beds, chairs and wardrobes are 
painted blue, and the covers of the beds 
are coral. 

I have laid the foundation for a humani- 
tarian work in Egypt. I endured great dif- 
ficulty during the war period, and I am 
tired. Now I shall devote my time to 
“L’Espoir.” 

Send me some word. It will give me 
courage. Write in French. 

SEMELY TsOTSOU. 


It is good, this contact with people 
around the world who are interested in 
making things better for deaf and hard of 
hearing persons. By way of encourage- 
ment, here is a letter from one of the deaf 
children these people are trying to help. 
She is a grown woman now, but she has 
been deaf all her life, and was educated 
in a school for the deaf. Now independent 
and self supporting, she is a valued em- 
ployee of a large florist’s estabtishment in 
New Orleans. Last year she wrote us about 
some of her experiences on All Saints’ Day. 


Dear Moiiy MATHER: 

We had an exciting time when the hur- 
ricane struck New Orleans two months ago. 
I was caught down town during the height 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Work for the Deaf in Russia 


LEADERS of the Volta Review as far 
R back as 1928 will probably recall 
the names of two prominent edu- 
cators of the deaf in Russia, Professor and 
Mrs. F. Rau. They were first mentioned in 
the Friendly Corner as founders of the 
Moscow Club for Fluent Lip Readers. Mrs. 
Natalie Rau, familiarly known to the hard 
of hearing in her own country and among 
her American correspondents as “Mother 
Rau.” launched a correspondence club in 
Russia patterned after the long-ago one 
established by the Volta Bureau. Her first 
interest in the deaf dates back to the 1890's 
when she met and married Professor F. 
Rau, a teacher of the deaf who went from 
Germany to Russia in 1892. In 1899 he 
became director of the Moscow Institute 
for Deaf Mutes and for over forty years 
has been in charge of all Russian work in 
speech—the teaching and correction of 
speech. 

Mrs. Rau became a prominent educator 
of young deaf children and the Volta Re- 
view has published articles by and about 
her, and reviews of her books. Their 
daughter wrote a very interesting article 
that ran through three issues of the Volta 
Review—September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1935. 


For a two-page pen picture of the Rau 
family (several of their six children are 
educators), read Ella Winter’s recent book 
called “I Saw the Russian People.” Miss 
Winter went to Russia on an assignment for 
the New York Post. She became a part of 
the everyday life of the people; she met 
and talked with them in their homes, their 
schools, their theaters and movies, and 
their places of business. It was inevitable 
that she should meet Professor Rau, “a 
neat, precise little old man with a snowy 
goatee.” who told modestly of his own 
work and glowingly of his wife’s, for it 
was she who “started the first kindergarten 
for deaf mutes in Russia and, for that mat- 
ter, in all Europe.” 


Meeting the Raus again through Miss 


Winter's book is a fresh pleasure; but 
reading a letter from Mrs. Rau herself is 
more intimate and friendly. It was ad- 
dressed to Mr. W. G. Sanders of Amster- 
dam, Holland. who very kindly sent an 
English translation to the Volta Bureau. 
Here it is: 


A Letter from “Mother Rau” 
Dear Mr. Sanders: 

I write you in the Russian language be- 
cause I am a bad master of the English 
one and might write you too little therein. 

You ask how it is with our special. in- 
terests. After this terrible war, all is be- 
ginning to come in order again. As re- 
gards our work, my daughter has suc- 
ceeded in establishing two hutments for 
deaf and mute and speech defective chil- 
dren, one in- Moscow and the other near 
there. Moreover, she is still working in 
two theaters to help students with speech. 

Our second daughter is working in 
schools and in ambulances for children. 
In Moscow there are now similar schools 
in all districts. With the pedagogical insti- 
tution called “Lenin,” where my husband 
has the leading. a faculty will be opened in 
autumn, which the cadres are making 
ready, both for Moscow and for surround- 
ings. In the policlinic, in the department 
for children, my eldest daughter has been 
charged with the consultation of deaf and 
mute and speech defective children. I have 
not had so much success as they. The re- 
opening of the kindergarten for the deaf, 
in our own name, which celebrated its 
fortieth Jubilee in 1940, has not yet taken 
place. 

As regards myself, I hold lip reading 
courses for the hard of hearing again. 
They take place now in the policlinic under 
the name “Timirjasjewa,” not far from our 
house and twice a week I work there from 
191% until 201% in the evening [7:30 to 
8:30 P.M.] as directress. I have three as- 
sistants. I excite the hard of hearing to 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Gay, Profitable Rhythm Classes 


By Dorotuy V. NIELSEN 


EEPING time to rhythmic beat is 
K one of the most primitive forms of 

expression, and rhythms have al- 
ways been one of the most satisfying expe- 
riences of mankind. 

Deaf children enjoy keeping time to 
music as much as hearing children do, or 
perhaps more so since they can enjoy the 
rhythm of the music so much more than 
the tune. Give the children a chance to 
enjoy rhythms and derive the many benefits 
from rhythmic expression from the time 
they first come to school. Seat the babies 
atop the piano and play music that has a 
very definite beat. Move your head and 
body to the music, thus encouraging the 
child to keep time. Have the’ child “feel” 
the music én a record*player and radio. 
Clap rhythm’ patterns without music and 
the child will try to do it, too. 

The most important thing for babies or 
for-older children who are having rhythms 
for the first time is giving them a great 
deal of experience “feeling” different kinds 
of music. After many periods have been 
spent doing just that, then encourage the 
child to express the rhythm he feels in the 

music. Whenever possible have the.children 
decide on the movement to use. If a child 
gives no indication of desire to move to the 
music then show him what he might do. By 
all_means don’t ever have the children 
count to the music. Later, much later, if 
speech and rhythms are coordinated they 
might count to music, but counting will not 
help them feel the rhythm. 

After the child has had much experience 
in movement to music of different rhythms 
(4/4, 3/4, 2/4, 6/8) play a march that 
just can’t help but be marched to. If the 
child can understand, ask him what the 
music tells him to do, or you might show 
him how to march to the music. March- 
ing. means a graceful swinging walk, not 
stiff high stepping. Later the children may 
want to strut to music as they have seen 


drum majors do. That is another rhythm 
form in itself. Do the same thing with 
other forms; skip, step-hop, run, hop, 
gallop and skating, introducing each new 
one as the children are ready for it. Have 
the children put their hands on the piano 
and see if they can tell which thing the 
music tells them to do. They will soon 
learn to recognize the various rhythms and 
after a while will be able to feel the music 
through the floor when standing away from 
the piano. Try having the children do in- 
terpretative dancing to music, too. Children 
with the least amount of hearing will sur- 
prise you by’ doing interesting expressive 
things to the rhythm of the music. Teach 
them folk dances and square dances. Call- 
ing these “cowboy dances” will ‘create 
greater interest and even the bigger boys 
will be anxious to learn them. 
The next interesting way of rhythmic ex- 
pression is keeping time with instruments 
and eventually forming 4 rhythm band. Let’ 
the childfen choose the instruments they 
want arid show them how to use them s0_ 
as to get a pleasant tone from them. Effec-— 
tive ways of playing the instruments with. 
flourishes can be worked out. Pounding in'- 
struments’ Woodenly isn’t néarly “as ‘fhuth 
fin or as effective in a demonstration “as 
playing with the showmanship of Gene: 
Krupa. , 
Here is a way’ that deaf children ‘cat 
play in a rhythm band as well as hearing 
children can. Take a piece of music that 
has definite parts to it or music already 
arranged for a rhythm band. Copy the 
music on large charts (four papers 12 x 18 
might be used for one piece), disregarding 
the tune, but following the rhythm e¢ate- 
fully, making all notes their true value arid * 
putting in all rests. The notes may be all 
“a” and then a place where high instru- 
ments play alone make the notes high “f”* 
or when low instruments are to play a part’: 
make the notes middle “c.” Print above the ' 
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Oren" «SHAKE TAMBOURINE 


THIS PIECE WAS WRITTEN ON THREE 9X18 SHEETS OF CONSTRUCTION PAPER, TWO LINES 


TO A SHEET. 


IT FITS ON A MUSIC STAND AND THE MUSIC IS LARGE ENOUGH FOR ALL 


MEMBERS OF THE BAND TO SEE. 


staff which instruments are to play certain 
parts. Two instruments may play alternate 
beats such as one might do in “The Anvil 
Chorus,” using high notes for the triangle 
and low for the cymbal. The children will 
learn to read this music easily and you will 
find that after learning to read one or two 
pieces on the charts the older children will 
be able to read regular music and play it 
on their rhythm instruments. It might be 
a good idea to begin a new piece (especial- 
ly the first one) by clapping it out, and as 
the children learn to do it perfectly give 
them the instruments. This will be an add- 
ed incentive for playing the music per- 
fectly. 

Deaf children love to play in*a rhythm 
band and you will find that they possess a 
goodly amount of showmanship. 

Rhythm classes are happy, gay times and 
can eventually be turned into helps toward 
graceful walking and movements as well as 
rhythmic speech. Speaking songs with the 
piano, after first learning the rhythm in 
rhythm class and the speech in speech 
class, will help the children toward smooth- 
er, more rhythmic speech. 

Try at least two thirty-minute periods of 
rhythm work a week and watch for the re- 
sults of the work in the children. You will 
notice more graceful walking and move- 
ments, smoother speech, and an intense in- 
terest in music. Everything possible should 
be done to help deaf children live normal 


lives, and this is one phase of education we 
cannot afford to have them miss. The in- 
fluence of the radio and sound movies has 
made music a more widespread interest in 
the modern world, and lack of any musical 
knowledge leaves an unnecessary gap in a 
well rounded educational program. 





Planning for the Exceptional Child 


An important step in the history of the 
education and care of the exceptional child 
was taken last October 10, when thirty- 
five of the leading New York State educa- 
tors responsible for this department of edu- 
cation voted after a discussion of their 
mutual problems to establish the New York 
Planning Conference for the Exceptional. 
Five members of the conference will un- 
dertake a preliminary study of the follow- 
ing problems: facilities for exceptional 
children in rural communities of the state; 
evaluation and diagnosis of physically and 
mentally handicapped; teacher preparation 
and recruitment; curriculum; coordination 
of special education, counseling, and re- 
habilitation programs. The conference 
will meet twice a year in various com- 
munities of the state under the leadership 
of the executive council. For the coming 
year, Dr. William M. Cruickshank serves 
as chairman, Dr. Christine Ingram as vice- 
chairman, and Miss Isa M. Cole as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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HERE’S THE KIND OF HEARING YOU’VE BEEN HOPING 


FOR IN A ONE-PIECE INSTRUMENT 


Now, as the resuit of continuous re- 
search in TELEX LABORATORIES 
in the interest of good hearing, TELEX 
announces a new instrument—TELEX 
97. 

TELEX 97 incorporates many new 
features not found before in any hear- 
ing aid. It is the fulfillment of the 
promise of nearly normal hearing for 
all but the most severely deafened. 

Difficult to detect on the wearer... 
unbelievably lightweight and compact 
... powerful . . . faithful in tone repro- 
duction ... and economical to operate. 


TELEX inc. terex park 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


FOOSE DC OHOCHOEHOSOSEHHOHSCSHCHESCOOSCHHSHCOSCHERCCE CEO SEE OEESESES EOS N Ui woRLD’s FINEST PRECISION 


NEW! Exclusive! 
SOUND APERTURE 


This exclusive TELEX innovation practically 
eliminates clothing noise, because sound 
aperture is recessed from face of case. Pro- 
tects microphone from cust and dirt . ; ; 
distributes sound waves efficiently to cushion- 
mounted microphone. 


Write For Details About 


TELEX 97 


Made by the creators of the world’s first wear- 


able vacuum tube hearing aid. 


HEARING AIDS 
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Getting A Laugh Out Of Life 


By ArtHuR HEDLEY 


EORGE R. Sims, a popular English 
(5 playwright of the past century, used 

to say that when he wanted his 
audience to laugh he introduced a deaf man 
but when he wanted them to weep he in- 
troduced a blind man. We hard of hearing 
folk are well aware that others get many a 
hearty laugh at our expense, though in 
most cases they are kind enough to re- 
strain themselves before our faces. It is 
when they recount to their friends some 
amusing mistake we made that they have 
a good laugh. We often read a joke against 
ourselves in some book or periodical, and 
having a sense of humour we smile and 
think the joke good enough to tell to others. 
We know that our fellows do not laugh at 
us maliciously, for they would do nothing 
to hurt us intentionally; it is simply that 
they cannot help seeing the funny side of 
things. We have heard men far more un- 
fortunate than ourselves get fun out of 
their disablement. 

An old Scotchman, who lost his sight 
and both his legs in a railway accident, 
said to me with a laugh, “I can do what 
you can't do.” “What is that?” said I. 
“Why, I can read in bed in the dark.” There 
he was, laughing and chuckling over the 
fact that his fingers, running over the 
Braille, became eyes to him in the dark 
and gave him an advantage over me. There 
is plenty of tragedy and sorrow in life, and 
if a little blunder on my part causes others 
to laugh, then I shall not resent it. but will 
be grateful that I have unconsciously 
helped to make others smile. 

But one has often turned the laugh on 
others and got a good laugh at their ex- 
pense. So many people treat all deaf people 
alike; they forget there are different de- 
grees of deafness, even as there are differ- 
ent degrees of blindness, and thus they 
speak to the partially deaf person in the 
same loud voice as they do to one who is al- 
most stone deaf. It is with such people 
we have great fun at times. The writer’s 
father was very deaf; we had to shout into 


his ear when conversing with him. My dear 
old mother used to say, jokingly, that he 
heard quite well when it was to his ad- 
vantage, but that he was very hard of hear- 
ing if she wanted a little extra for a new 
hat. When I pay a periodical visit to my 
younger brother he forgets that I am not 
so deaf as my father was, and consequently 
expends a lot of unnecessary energy and 
breath in speaking to me. When he begins 
to speak in a loud voice I clap my hand | 
behind my ear and ask him to repeat what 
he had said to me, a little louder. When, 
to use a proverbial saying, he sees I’m 
‘pulling his leg,’ his family have a laugh at 
his expense, which makes him laugh also. 
After this laughter has put us in a good 
humour he lowers his voice to the required 
pitch. 

This reminds me of an incident told by 
Arthur E. Hertzler in his most interesting 
hook, “The Horse and Buggy Doctor.” It 
occurred when he was called as a witness 
in a notorious criminal case. “The oppos- 
ing lawyer,” he writes, “was a very able 
man, large of physique and positive of 
language. When he came to cross-question 
ne walked near to the witness box and 
fairly bellowed his question. I looked at 
him calmly for a moment and then placed 
my hand behind my ear and meekly said, 


‘A little louder. please.’ Everybody bellowed 


with joy. The lawyer was so mad he sank 
in his chair and his assistant had to fol- 
low up the cross-questioning. The morning 
paper had a headline, ‘Prominent attorney 
did not scare modest young doctor.”” 

Charles Dickens used to contend that the 
best way to banish an evil, was to “laugh 
it out of court.” He certainly killed many 
wrong and cruel customs by using his 
wonderful gift of humour against them. 
We have found that humour is one of the 
most effective ways of helping others to 
regulate the voice to the right sound when 
speaking to the hard of hearing. 

A young couple who came to this dis- 
trict during the war, because the factory 
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AN APOLOGY... 


Many thousands of Zenith 
Hearing Aid owners have not 
yet been offered their prom-— 
ised opportunity to purchase 
one of the new single-unit 
Zenith "75" Hearing Aids. 


If you are one of these 
Zenith owners, we offer you 
our sincere apologies and we 
want you to know the reason 
for the delay. 


Frankly, we were prepared 
for an enthusiastic acceptance 
«~£ the Zenith "75", and of our 


ia 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE 
ZENITH “75” 


is a compact, beavtl- 


ith “75” 
* oh ade instrument of su- 


fully styled, single-unit 


perb quality and workmanship. 


ith "75" has amazingly life-like 
power for even those 
yet it is econom- 


* The Zen 
tone and sufficient 
with severe hearing loss, 
ical to operate. 

is sold with the uncon: 


ith “75” 
epee after ten days 


i that if 
ditional guarantee , 
© not find it for superior to any 


hearing aid you have ever am “oh 
i turn it, and Zen! 
ardless of price, re ; 
vill refund the total purchase price 
promptly and without question. 


you d 


* If Zenith were to poy a SS. 
profit, a dealer's profit and a salesma 
commission, th 
to sell for approximat 
the Zenith "75" comes 
Zenith —the price only 


ely $185.00 — but, 
to you direct from 


$75.00. 





to the Owners of Zenith Hearing Aids 


new direct-—to-user sales plan 
that frees the sale of hearing 
aids from all high-pressure 
methods. But not even in our 
most optimistic estimates did 
we anticipate the flood of 
orders we have received. 


Each day, hundreds of new 
Zenith "75's" are coming off 
the production lines. But I 
must tell you it will still 
take some time before we can 
possibly supply a Zenith "75" 
to every Zenith hearing aid 
owner who wants one. 


If you haven't yet received 
your letter telling you that 
your Zenith "75" is ready for 
you, please be patient. The 
years of better hearing which 
the Zenith "75" will bring you 
are well worth the additional 
wait. We guarantee that you 
will be glad you waited for 
the Zenith "75". In fact, if 
within ten days of its receipt 
it does not exceed your fond- 
est expectations, we will 
gladly return your money, 
promptly and without question. 
That's how sure I am that you 
will say the Zenith "75" is 
not only well worth waiting 
for, but is by far the finest 
hearing aid ever built at any 
price. 

Sincerely, 


bit loreafjp 


President 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION + CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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where the husband worked in London was 
burnt out, asked me to accommodate them. 
Being alone I was pleased to have their 
company. As I was unable to hear the 
siren when fire-watching, and they were 
awakened when it sounded, I asked them 
to give me a sign that the raiders were 
over. As their bedroom was over the room 
where I sat when there was no raid on, | 
asked them to tap on the floor with a stick 
when the siren sounded. A few nights later 
there was a terrible hammering on the floor 
above. It must have wakened the next door 
neighbors, if they were not already awake. 
Next morning, the husband said to me. 
quite seriously, “Did you hear my knock 
all right last night?” “Hear you?” said I. 
laughing heartily. “Why, they must have 
heard you down under in Australia.” My 
laugh at his expense set him laughing and 
it had the desired effect. Next time the 
siren sounded the silence of the room was 
broken by a gentle tapping above, and in 
a few seconds I was parading the street 
awaiting events. 

One day, when my mind was concen- 
trated on some expository work for Ameri- 
ca, I heard a loud whistle and wondered 
where it came from. I stopped writing and 
looked out of the glass panels of the door 
leading into the garden and there I saw 
an amusing sight. A big fat boy, who re- 
called to me the ‘Fat Boy’ immortalized by 
Dickens in ‘Pickwick Papers,’ stood im- 
mediately outside with two fingers plugged 
in his mouth and his cheeks blown out like 
a bladder. He was in the act of making 
another loud whistle. As this was the first 
occasion on which anyone had come to the 
garden door to attract my attention in this 
manner, I was both surprised and amused. 
He had tapped at the side door, and as | 
had failed to hear him he had concluded 
I was stone deaf and felt that he would 
have to take drastic measures to make me 
aware of his presence. His amusing antics 
had put me in a good humour and | went 
to the side door to learn what this strange, 
audacious, fat boy wanted. My smile 
seemed to embarrass him, for he looked at 
me as much as to say, “Are you laughing 
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at me?” My smile developed into a broad 


grin when he shouted, at the top of his 


voice, “Mr. Deadman wants to know if you 
have any boots or shoes which need re- 
pairing.” His shout was enough to wake 
the dead! When I laughingly replied in 
the negative the boy left, possibly thinking 
I was daft as well as deaf. When I recount- 
ed the incident to my friends they saw the 
humorous side of it and had a good laugh. 
Next time anyone shouts at you, unneces- 
sarily, don’t get angry; see if you can ex- 
tract some humour from it, and at the 
same time teach him, quietly and effec- 
tively, that he would save himself much 
breath and labour if he would only take 
notice of a person’s degree of deafness and 
speak accordingly. 


Audiometric Training 


To meet an increasing demand for 
trained personnel in the area of hearing 
testing, the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf through the State Department of 
Public Instruction, is offering a course in 
audiometry at the various Teachers Col- 
leges throughout the state. This semester 
the course is being given at the Newark 
Teachers College by Dr. Helmer R. Mykle- 
bust, Director of Child Study. It is a two- 
point course and intended primarily for 
in-service nurses and teachers. 


Films Portraying Deaf Children 


“Eyes That Hear,” a 16mm sound film 
with showing time about eighteen or twen- 
ty minutes, was made at the Lexington 
Avenue School for the Deaf and shows 
young deaf children being taught speech 
and lip reading. There is no rental fee. 
but borrowers pay the mail or express 
charges and agree to handle the film care- 
fully and return it promptly. Bookings 
may be arranged through the Volta Bu- 
reau. 

“A World of Silence,” a 16mm sound 
film in color, was made by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, 6861 Ne- 
vada Avenue East, Detroit 12, Michigan. 
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BELTONE’S 


SMALLEST 
RECEIVER 


Transmits 2 to 6 





times more sound 
intensity! 





This is all you wear 
No separate battery pack 
No dangling battery wires 


Yes—now you can wear a hearing aid with complete 
comfort and ease. The tiny new Beltone Mono-Pac is 
about % size and weight of old style hearing aids— 
actually little larger than a deck of playing cards, yet 
so powerful you hear even whispers clearly! Get help- 
ful facts about this new “miracle” aid in valuable 


FREE book about deafness. 














overcome it. 





Now! the One-Unit 


HEARING AID 


Thousands have waited for 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept VR-11450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-1 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago &, Illinois 
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Our Miscellany 


Seminar in Education of the Deaf 


\ seminar for teachers of the deaf will 
he offered during the summer session of 
1948 by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. The seminar de- 
scribed as “Education—s256WSD” will 
cover a comprehensive survey and analy- 
sis of current programs, methods and ma- 
terials for the education of the deaf. It 
carries six credits. Dr. Clarence D. O’Con- 
nor, Superintendent of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, assisted by Miss Mil- 
dred A. Groht, Principal of the Academic 
Department, and by Miss Marguerite C. 
Stoner, of the instructional staff, will con- 
duct the seminar at the Lexington School. 


Persons planning to ‘enroll as regular 
students, and who contemplate becoming 
candidates for degrees or diplomas, must 
be formally admitted to Teachers College. 
All other candidates will need a “permit 
to register,” and should supplement their 
applications for admission with detailed 
information concerning their previous 
training. “and education of the deaf and 
hard of hearing. Except by permission of 
the instructors, registration will be limited 
to persons with at least one year’s experi- 
ence or training in the education of the 
deaf or the hard of hearing. Applications 
should be addressed to Admissions Office. 
Teachers College, 525 West 120 Street. 
New York 27, and submitted well in ad- 
vance of the summer session. 


Child Study Laboratory 


A newly organized Child Study Labora- 
tory has been established at the New Jer- 
sey School for the Deaf this fall. Miss 
Gerardina Corona has joined the staff as 
Clinical Psychologist. The program of the 
Laboratory emphasizes psychological diag- 
nosis, student counseling, and fitting of 
hearing aids. A state-wide Hearing Clinic 
is conducted at the Laboratory every week. 


William L. Washburn 
Mr. William L. Washburn, a long time 


member of The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, died at his home in New Jersey. on 
Saturday, November 29th, 1947. Readers 
of the Vo_ta Review will remember Mr. 
Washburn as one of. Molly Mather’s most 
delightful correspondents, and visitors to 
the Volta Bureau may have seen beautiful 
specimens of the miniature books which 
were his hobby for many years. His loss 
will be greatly felt by many friends. 


Want to Teach in England? 

Well qualified teachers of the deaf who 
would be interested in spending a year 
overseas may secure information about op- 
portunities to exchange positions for that 
length of time with similarly qualified 
English teachers. 

American teachers who would enjoy a 
year across the Atlantic may write to Dr. 
Paul E. Smith, Division of International 
Education Relations, United States Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 





Red Cross Campaign Fund 


The campaign fund for the American 
Red Cross approaches with the coming of 
1948. With it also come reminders of the 
work of the Junior Red Cross which is 
also supported by this fund. This pro- 
gram provides school children with oppor- 
tunities to practice citizenship responsibili- 
ties in their communities and on a national 
and international basis. It also makes 
possible children’s courses in health and 
safety, home nursing, nutrition, first aid. 
water safety, and accident prevention. 





Remember the Summer Meeting! 

Begin planning now to attend the Sum- 
mer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. Place and time: Detroit, June 21- 
25, 1948. 
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1st—It has absolutely no crystals... 
It is completely magnetic. 











noises to a remarkable degree, brings up the voice 
you want to hear loud and clear. 










3rd—Its Noisemaster gives you a new kind of 
hearing in extremely noisy places. 
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4th—Its built-in Phonemaster brings you telephone 
hearing you just won’t believe until you try it. 






Jes se35y Sth—Its Powerizer gives you moderate or super- 
1) an power, as you need it. =a 
‘6th—It brings back a thrilling enjoyment of Radio to you. 


7th—You can get either one-piece (Uniphone) or 
the two-piece (Multipower) Radioear wearing com- 
fort and convenience. 











Your nearest Radioear counselor will show you these new 
amazing features, plus others that will probably change many 
of your ideas about hearing aids. 






E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
‘““'TRUSTWORTHY HEARING AIDS SINCE 1924’’ 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Oralism and Auralism, Official Organ of the 
National Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology. Transactions of the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Meeting, March 14-15, 
1947. $1.00. Central Institute for the 
Deaf, 818 South Kingshighway, St. Louis. 


This booklet is a survival of the maga- 
zine of the same name, sponsored by Max 
Goldstein, the St. Louis group, and the 
Progressive Oral Advocates. The issue 
contains seven valuable and outstanding 
papers. Seldom is seen condensed in one 
small-sized booklet such a wealth of ma- 
terial related to the present day problems 
and to the outlook for the deaf. 

Mildred A. McGinnis briefly covers the 
subject of “Aphasia in Children,” as she 
sees and handles it. Jacqueline Keaster of 
the State University of Iowa fully gives a 
description of the comprehensive Hearing 
Clinic set up by the Iowa group. Warren 
H. Gardner, Ph.D., presents a “Study of 
the Background and Physical Defects in 
Regard to Speech Pathology.” He stresses 
the importance of determining the child’s 
personality, his attitudes, and his relation- 
ship to his fellows and his family. A sec- 
ond group of determinants is discovered by 
a search into “What has happened to him 
in the past.” The subject is convincingly 
handled. 

D. W. Morris, Ph.D., introduces in his 
paper, “The Need for Exploration of Re- 
search Areas in the Education of The 
Hard of Hearing,” a most stimulating 
“look over the horizon” towards the prob- 
lems and possible accomplishments ahead. 
“What are some of the research areas in 
need of exploration? One seems to be im- 
provement in our testing procedure. You 
may not agree with this, but it seems to 
me that we are now probably in greater 
doubt about the screening test procedure 
for public school use than we ever have 
been. . . . We are in need of checking up 
on a few things . . . the effect of mental 
attitude and the effect of health. . . . We 
are going to see further investigation into 
the relation of speech reception to other 


factors in a survey of hearing. . . . There 
is to be further investigation of pure tone 
testing versus speech testing.” 
in relation to intelligence, to aphasia, and 
to reading. “We need tests for determining 
the psychologic nature of hearing loss.” 


- 


. . hearing | 


Dr. Hallowell Davis presents the sub- 


ject, “Present Possibilities for Group Hear- 
ing Aids.” Much experimental work along 
these lines is being done at Central Insti- 
tute under Dr. Davis’s direction. 

“The Relationship of Mental Test Scores 


to Educational Achievement” by Dr. Helen | 


S. Lane, Ph.D., is a terse but most exact 
story of what training the deaf can do. 


“It seems safe to conclude that intelligence — 


is only one factor contributing to the edu- 
cational success of the deaf child—and if 
intelligible speech, straight language, skill- 
ful lip-reading and good habits of study 
are added, the deaf child of normal intel- 
ligence has the same hope of educational 
success as his hearing brother.” One must 
read this whole valuable paper. 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman again reports 
on “The Diagnosis and Evaluation of Fen- 
estration Surgery.” His “laboratory meth- 
od of selecting cases” and his method of 
evaluating pre- and post-operation findings 
by articulation tests are original and good. 

All in all, one should not miss reading 
and owning this issue. 

—Doveras Macrartan, M.D. 


Discovering Our World, by Wilbur L. Beau- 
champ, Mary Melrose Williams and Glenn 
A. Blough. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 433 East Erie St., Chicago. $1.64. 
Having used “Discovering Our World, 

Book 3,” for a number of years, I was very 

much interested in the new edition. The 

larger size of the book and the pictures in 
color unquestionably make it more attrac- 
tive and give it more appeal. The new 
units on why the weather changes, how the 
earth’s surface is changed, how airplanes 
fly, and where new plants and animals 
come from are most welcome additions and 
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Because the modern audiometer can 
discover hearing defects in the higher 
frequencies more accurately, audio- 
metric tests often lead to earlier 
detection and treatment. Prompt cor- 
rective care may check such defects 
before they progress into the lower 
voice ranges. 

In more advanced cases of deafness, 
audiometric tests help the doctor chart 
a permanent record of your hearing 
progress. Such records lead to better 
diagnosis and prescription. 

A new and exclusive feature of the 
ADC Audiometer—a meter-calibrated 
microphone speech circuit—makes 
actual speech hearing loss tests! This 
feature assures more accurate fitting 
and testing of hearing aids. With it 
your doctor can better determine 
whether a hearing aid will be of help 
to you. 














ADC Audiometer : 
FEATURE S- 


@ Permits Actual Speech 

Loss Tests. 

@ Fixes Hearing Threshold ‘ 
Easily. 
@ Shifts Tone Quickly from ; 
Ear to Ear. j 
@ Assures Constant Pressure 
and Proper Adjustment with 
Dual Receiver on Headband. 
ASK TODAY for an 
actual speech loss test — 
from your doctor. <q 





Uuhe Levedpment Uo. 


2833-13th AVE. S.. MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINN. 



















yOU, TOO 


CAN ENJOY 
BETTER HEARING 
WITH 


BURGESS 


BATTERIES 









Now you can get long- 
life Burgess hearing aid 
batteries in a wide range 
of sizes for all types of 
hearing aids from the 
large economy sizes for 
separate battery pouches 
down to the very tiny bat- 
teries for self-contained in- 
struments. 

Their steady, dependable 
service has made Burgess 
“A” and “B” batteries first 
choice of thousands of hear- 
ing aid users. “‘A”’ batteries 
built especially for hearing 
aid drains and “‘B”’ batteries 
featuring new cell construc- 
tion provide a maximum of 
service on all instruments. 

Buy the familiar Burgess 
black and white stripe bat- 
teries from your hearing aid 


. (ii 
i) ! 
agent or at local stores. | ] | | 
Burgess makes long- i 
life batteries for all car- Economy*‘B’’Line 
XX22E—33 Volts 


Long-Life “A” — 
1) Volts—Brass 
cap terminals. 
TE is 1) Volts, 
plug-in style. 


Midget “B’’ Line. 
U10E—15 Volts 

UISE—22}¢ Volts 
U20E—30 Volts 


Small ‘‘B”’ Line. 
K10E—15 Volts 
K 15E—22'/2 Voits 
K20E—30 Volts 





i i ; XXI5E—2234Volts 
bon hearing aids, too XxISE—22)4Vel 


BURGESS 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. + FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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personally I was very glad to find thai 
much of the work of the units which the 
replaced had been fitted in with other 
units, 

I have not used the book as a text, bu 
have found it of great value as supple. 
mentary reading for the senior classes al 
Mt. Airy in connection with science experi- 
ments on air, heat, light, electricity, ete, 
after they have completed Discovering Ow 
World, Books 1 and 2. The pupils haye 
enjoyed the earlier editions. The subjects 
are treated in a clear cut, understandable, 
and interesting way. I know the new edi. 
tion will find great favor with teacher 
and pupils alike. 

—IRMA UNDERHILL. 


The Rehabilitation of Speech, by Rober 

West, Lou Kennedy, and Anna Carr, with 

a chapter by Ollie L. Backus. Harper 

and Brothers, New York and London. 

Cloth, 650 pp., $5.00. 

Persons interested in speech have long 
looked to Dr. Robert West, Professor of 
Speech Pathology at the University of Wis 
consin, for clear, interesting. scientific, 
and unusually helpful presentations of 
speech problems and solutions, This book. 
a newly revised edition of an earlier one 
by the same title, should further enhance 
his reputation and that of his associates. 

Of the valuable portions retained from 
the first edition, much has been re-edited 
and amplified. This, together with the 
larger type used in this volume, make: 
for easier reading. 

The chapters on Hearing have been com 
pletely rewritten, reflecting familiarity with 
recent scientific findings, and including 
practical, easily applied tests of hearing, 
hearing aids, and speech as affected by 
hearing impairment. In the chapter on 
Case Study and Diagnosis significant ques 
tions, not included in the previous edi: 
tion, are given. 

It would be impossible in limited space 
to do justice to the quality of this excellent 
volume. In the opinion of the reviewer, it 
is a “must” for everyone working in the 
field of speech or hearing. 

—JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE. 
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The new Model 200 AUROPHONE 
By Mears 








A Hearing Aid of 


Highest Quality 
at 
A Surprisingly Low Price 


ony $95.00! 


(earmold extra) 


@ SMALLNESS— 


Only 4%” long by 25s” wide! 


® THINNESS— 


Less than %4” thick, the thinnest 
we have seen! 


OUTSTANDING SALES FEATURES @ LIGHTNESS 


Only 3 ounces without batteries! 





No finer hearing aid than the Model 200 can be bought at any price . . 
in fact we first considered pricing it at $195, in line with other top-quality hearing 
aids. However, we are now firmly convinced that the best hearing aid should 
and can be offered for less than $100. Accordingly, the new AUROPHONE 
sells for only $95. We believe we shall make a reasonable profit . . . even at this 
low price . . . through vastly increased sales volume. 

Model 200 will be available to all dealers who wish to handle it. Find out 
for yourself what a magnificent hearing aid the new AUROPHONE really is. Write 
today so that we can arrange to send you one on approval. 


MEARS 


RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Organization Specializing Exclusively in 
Scientific Hearing Aids for the Deafened 


FOUNDED 1904 
One West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 -6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Metion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 Neo. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





A Book That Will Help to Make 
SATISFIED HEARING AID USERS 
A book of lessons 


TRAIN YOUR HEARING 


By Mary Wood Whitehurst 


CLOTH $3.00 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Work for the Deaf in Russia 
(Continued from page 16) 
reveal their initiative and organization tal- 
ents and it seems I shall have success with 
it. I am already old (seventy-six years) 
and not able for new undertakings, but | 
stimulate the establishment of lip reading 
courses and local branches in the provinces, 

I should like to receive, as was the case 
before the war, help and cooperation again, 
I have written a new lesson book for li 
readers which will be published in 1947, 
I hope to live until then to see my creation, 
I also wrote, “Data for the Education o 
the Hard of Hearing.” This book has been 
ready for the press since February of th 
past year but cannot be published earlie 
than 1947, 

There, dear friend, is all that I can tell 
you. I received your letter one of these 
days; it was half a year on the way. I hope 
that my letter will reach you sooner, and 
that may be, now that this terrible war is 
over. I request you to send this letter to | 
the Volta Bureau for perusal and to con- | 
vey thanks for the aid to the deaf and mute 
and the hard of hearing in the USSR. 
Many thanks for your letter and I hope a 
regular correspondence will take place be- 
tween us. Is Mrs. Norris still living? [Mrs. 
James F. Norris of Boston visited Russia 
with her husband in 1927 and had the 
pleasure of meeting Prof. and Mrs. Rau and 
some of the hard of hearing lip readers in 
person.—Ed. ] 

Greetings to all who know me. 

NaTALIE Rau. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 15) 
of the storm, and was across the street 
from the place where a big beer sign was 
blown off the roof of a building and top- 
pled over, scattering debris all over the | 
sidewalk and street. Fortunately, no one | 
was hurt, although the sign was very long | 
and over two stories high. I had taken 
refuge in the entrance of a jewelry store, 
but decided to cross the street and go in- 
side a drug store, as there was another 
large sign just above me that I was afraid 
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“TOM — TOM - 
Can’t You Hear Me?’”’ 














e- Tom doesn't realize that many people, such as himself, 
S. with their “‘usual HEARzone” limited to a few feet can 
ia expand it electrically. 
1€ — 
HERE are millions of people who, through loss of 
id . * we ” 
i hearing acuteness, have restricted “usual HEARzones”. 
That’s the distance beyond which ordinary conversation be- 
comes hard to understand. This distance varies with each LIGHT, SLIM, SLENDER 
The Paravox is small, easy to 
person 
r concests ae (about 6 oz.). 
Yet thousands of such people expand the scope of their ~"” °"* “Of one cast 
“usual HEARzone”’ electrically. RCCHOMNEAR, FOO 
Popular size, 10c battery can 
r They do it daily, hourly, with the help of Paravox Hearing pa cher Nyrymare et widely 
Aids. distributed. Exclusive plastic 
S . . ‘ chassis assures “one-minute” 
e This small, compact, light, easy to carry and conceal, hearing service. 
F help is sold and serviced over a wide area. Thousands use it. BEEP 
e If you, or any of your family, are having difficulty at times my COUNCIL ON 1 
4 hearing certain words, perhaps in groups, in church, in the 3\ IS 
f theatre, try a Paravox. No other way is certain of the answer 
’ as a trial. 
Find out if Paravox can help you. Any Paravox dealer will be 
é glad to advise you, at any time. ennninesin 


Menvtactured by PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th Street © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Ave. 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Uhio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 


MIAMI (Florida) 
216.N. E. Third Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 





. from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. these days, We had~ 
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might fall. The wind was so strong that 
it seemed to take me an hour to cross the 
street. It was a ninety mile wind. Nearly 
all the store windows were broken, and 
many signs were blown off. Nine hundred 
fifty houses were demolished. Part of the 
roof of the house where I live was blown 
off, but it was not over my room. The 
bathroom lost its window glass, and is sti 
boarded up. 

| did not go to work on the day t 
hurricane blew, but went the next day, an 
to my surprise the shop had miraculousl 
escaped any kind of damage, in spite 
being a glass house! The only loss 
suffered was the neon sign over the door, 
which was blown away. But that did n 
really matter, as the boss had,.ordered @ 
new sign for the new shop, and we 4 
now moved across the street. The ne 
location is a big help to the business, ag 
it is near an undertaking establishmen 
and also near a hospital. 

With a big increase in business, 1 have 
to spend more time working with flowers 
and neglect the office work, which | now 
have to do in the evenings. I am working 


a big rush on All Saints’ Day, when we 
worked from 5:30 A.M. till 11 P.M. two 
days. 
Marcaret D. Moore, 
Louisiana. 
| am writing this on Pearl Harbor Day, | 
and though | have tried not to be too seri- 
ous, and though Christmas is already be- 
ginning to flow across my desk, I cannot. | 
help thinking of seme terrible lines fronr a” 
play that is now being given in New York. 
Robinson Jeffers’ adaptation from the. 
Medea of Euripides, with Judith Ander. 
son as Medea. The Chorus makes clear 
what this play means in our world today. 
I have heard evil 
Answering evil as thunder answers lightning. 
A great waste voice in the hollow sky 
And all that they say is death . . . The sword 
speaks 
And the spear answers; the city is desolate. 
The nations remember old wrongs and destroy 


each other 
And no man. binds up their wounds. 
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OU’LL get more full-volume hearing (according to 
“EVEREADY” your requirements ), with less frequent power fading 


Because the exclusive flat-cell construction of these great 
. MI Ni + M A X” batteries packs more energy-producing material into the 


same, or smaller, space. 
“B” ed ATTERIES You'll have fewer battery changes. Because, size for 
size, these are the longest-lasting hearing-aid batteries in 
for Better 


the world. Thinner, lighter, more compact, they make 
: our aid easier to wear too. You can see for yourself how 
Hearing : : . 


these advantages save you money. Get “Eveready” “Mini- 
1-O-N-G-E-R! mt Max” “B” tatteries from you. hearing-aid dealer. 


Inc. . 
. any: @ © 
* sal Carbon arcs y York 17, 


\ 
\ The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and “Mini-Max’ 
\ 
1 
\ 
survet, +* ' 
t 42nd Stree ‘ 
' 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


distinguish products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide 
aud Carbon Corporation 
UCC TRADE-MARK 
Ny Lu Lau, 4 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


, pooklet, ” 
ya Mpattet — 
w 


owat 











To persons with impaired hearing 
who urgently need them, there are 
some Telephone Amplifiers* available. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 





*,4 small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
«May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly chorge. 











Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO - EAR” 





¢ Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
© Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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And we have learned nothing in si 
years. God give us in the new year 
great enough desire for knowledge and fo} 
peace and understanding to help us re 
those goals. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLLy MATHER. | 


Don’t Stay Home 

(Continued from page 9) 
recent past of suffering, imagining wh 
the hunger has been, the uncared-for ilk 
ness, the effect of constant danger, old 
people without the comforts the old n 
babies with undernourished bodies, and) 7% 
the untoward effect of such a state on)’ 
growing minds. It is good to know that 
through this luncheon some girls and 
young women will receive help that will 
in some measure balance the robberies of 7 
their years. 

We sit here so comfortable, so well- 
dressed and well-nourished, with good 
homes to go to when the meeting is over. 
The least we can do is to send out our 
help all over the world. When the thought - 
interposes: “It is too bad to spend on a 
luncheon all this money that could be 
added to our giving,” it has to be bal- 
anced by realizing that the very contrast 
of our luxury here at the Waldorf, and the 
need of the people where our help will go, 
is the reason for giving. One could hardly 
bring a sandwich to the Waldorf, and be- 
cause we can’t do it, we will send more 
help overseas to people who have not only 
no luxury, but hardly any comfort or ease 
of any kind. 

I cannot hear the speaker who describes 
the situation so vividly and stirringly, but 
1 can see the intensity of her purpose in 
her eyes, and I feel the impact of her 
words as she punctuates her remarks and 
underscores them with visible movements 
of her body. 

When I go home, I will write to my 
friend: “The surging crowds of women 
tell the story. I have not needed to hear. 
I am so glad I came and am a part of 
this good work.” 

Yet—and yet—another time it might 
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IT’S AS RELIABLE 


AS A FINE WATCH 














Here is the actual size of the 
Raytheon tube that is the heart 
of almost every Hearing Aid in use today ...In spite of the 
many parts and the complex construction within this tiny 
tube, Raytheon’s unique precision-electronic assembly methods have 4 





Se panpenaranggecentn 4 °° wer 


| resulted in tubes so uniform, so constantly dependable that the 
Hearing Aid user no longer gives them a thought. They have 
earned the same unquestioning dependence on their performance that 
one has learned to expect from that familiar marvel of 
compactness and precision workmanship, the fine watch... Is it 
any wonder that Hearing Aid makers and users rely so 
universally on tubes bearing the name RAYTHEON. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPECIAL TUBE SECTION ‘ MY, aoe 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS Cxrcedence on Clecliones 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA 8B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington. Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


An Application to Lip Reading of 
Vodern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, I, II and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro. Vermont 
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be wholly impossible to follow a meeting 
jwith eyes alone. Could word go out that 
quick, simple taking of notes for the deaf 
is the same sort of kindness that every 
person shows in helping the blind?’ To 
write down main topics, using only the 
important words, leaving out the “the’s” 
and the “ands” and all personal comments, 
is not much trouble, and makes a world 
of difference to the deafened. It 
strange that people find it so hard to take 
notes. Even the intelligent ones take time 
to write down: “Now he is saying,” which 
is a quite superfluous statement of an ob- 


seems 


vious fact, interfering with the hunger to | 


be told what is really going on! 

Good note-taking is a boomerang. Over 
and over people have said to me: “I got 
much more out of that lecture by taking 
notes for you.” The concentration of pen- 
cil on paper, added to hearing, seems to 
pay double. It is easy to let the mind 
wander when hands and eyes are inactive. 
Shall I build up an argument that all 
people need to take notes for the deafened 
to keep themselves alert? What fun it 
would be for us deafened to become popu- 
lar, with a demand for our presence! We 
might have waiting lists of hearing people 
who want to take notes for us! It would 
liven up a lot of people besides ourselves! 

Certainly we need the stimulus of ac- 
tivity. Staying at home we can bog our- 
selves down in our own thinking and con- 
sequently our own living when we do not 
make the effort to advance upon experi- 
ence. It is the experience that counts, the 
feel, the mood, and, for the deafened. the 
sight that is important. And each 
contact is a stepping stone to easier ones 


new 


in the future and our finer adjustment to 


Life. 


The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 12) 
and didn’t let go until the teacher pulled 
him away. This upset me so much that | 
cried all the way home. The teacher later 
said that after he became acquainted with 
the other children, he was fine. He now 
enjoys school so much that each evening 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World’s First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B” bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 

World’s First & Oldest Manufacturer | 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 

a 





| 
| 
INTERNATIONAL 


580 FIFTH AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. ; 





Imagine! 


It Is Almost as Thin as 
a Fountain Pen and 

Little More Than 
Half as Long! 


jl 





and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 


once enjoyed. 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.”’ | 


NAME | 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE.. STATE - | 
nerd 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 


with manual _____ _...$13.50 


Series II. Four charts of 2 stories 
each, with manual...» 17.00 

Series III. Myths _.___.____________ $10.00 

Series I, II and III _ _.. $37.50 
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before retiring he tells me in his way that 
he is going to sleep but will awaken in 
time for school the next day. 


Pandemonium among the Flowers 


Two weeks ago the school held its an. 
nual play and bazaar for the purpose of 
raising funds to purchase hearing aids 
for those hard of hearing children whose 
parents cannot afford them. Naturally the 


teachers desired to get all of the children | 


into the act and even Frederick’s class had 


its part. My husband and I knew that he | 


would appear on the stage but hadn’t the 
faintest idea what he would do, for his 
teacher refused to give a preview. The 
school auditorium was jammed. When the 
curtain parted on the act in which they 
took part, I thought I would split my sides 


laughing, for there were these youngsters, 


dressed as flowers. They were so amaze 
at seeing the large audience that their eyes 
popped and many started to cry. 
bedlam broke loose, for they recognize 
their parents in the audience. Each tried 
to outdo the other in shouting and point 
ing out his parents to his classmate. 
Mrs. FReD PIERAMI, 
= Pa. 


The Big Four at Fanwood 
(Continued from page 8) 


ment, considering that they have both been | 


laboring under the handicap of deafness 
since infancy. Roger was born deaf, and 
Ben lost the power to hear after an attack 
of pneumonia, contracted at the age of one 
year. Both had attended the schools for 
the deaf in their respective home towns, 
the one in Paris and the other in Bergen. 


Similarly, the education of both boys was | 


disrupted for at least three years during 
the war, and each has been witness to the 
Germany army of occupation. 

If one were to make a study of the 
character and intellect of all four boys 
one would find in them an_ interesting 
parallel. To a man, they are the very 
symbol of Old World courtesy and charm. 
Moreover, each is a brilliant student and 
doing work that is well above the average 
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SCIENCE TURNS 
|| DEADLY WEAPON 
i) INTO AID TO DEAF 
s 








: Actual size, PRINTED CIRCUIT 
Which is the heart of the new 
SOLO-PAK, replacing 173 parts 
and wires used in the ordinary 
hearing aid, thus practically elimi- 

| Mating the need for servicing! 
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SOLO-PAK 


FIRST WITH THE REVOLUTIONARY 


PRINTED CIRCUIT 


SECRET OF THE DEADLY PROXIMITY 
FUSE—AMERICA’S #2 WAR WEAPON, 
DEVELOPED UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF THE U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS! 





This amazing development makes it pos- 
sible to print a complete electronic circuit 
on a tiny, sapphire-hard wafer—smaller 
than a calling card! At one stroke, four 
of the major causes of trouble in hearing aids are wiped 
out. With printed lines instead of wires, this tiny, battle- 
tested unit replaces over 173 old fashioned wires and 
parts, and 65 solder connections. Impervious to moisture 
and vibration, this miniature printed circuit actually 
produces 1/3rd more power than has been found in 15 
representative hearing aid circuits tested. In addition, 
the printed circuit makes possible for the first time, a 
tiny, single unit hearing aid with the power and economy 
of a two-piece instrument. For complete information 
about the PRINTED CIRCUIT SOLO-PAK, use the 
convenient coupon below. Write today. 


ALLEN-HOWE Electronics Corp., Dept. V, Peabody, Mass. 
Please Send FREE folder on Printed Circuit Solo-Pak to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 








Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, Grade I. 
hard of hearing children up te 8 years of age...... $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, Grade II. For children 
from about 8 to 10 years of a6 ...........ccccceeeeceeeeeee $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, Grade Il, NEW RE- 
VISED EDITION. Represents the beginning of formal 
Mp reading instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practise Section of 
highest quality material, widely used in adults as well 


For small 


Re I PIR ian crnescessicinscnsersnccnssssenesssovecscessoncoccess $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT. 
IV, with a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of Mont- 
rose, a published text of 262 pages, the starting point 
$4.00 


Grade 


for the average adult 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, Il, and HI (mimeographed).................. $7.50 
Beralcg BK, Eh, BEE mm TV.....0.soccccerrcracscogeessecccseccaceoees 


Parcel post extra an mimeographed books 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 











BETTER 


with the 


Thirty-five years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance . . . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 








GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
80 Franklin Street 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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in the classroom. Their command of th 
English language, on the whole, is th) 
equal of their classmates, and the latte 
have never ceased to wonder about this 
How on earth did these boys ever find 
time to manage their own native tongue 
as well! The answer, no doubt, lies iy 
the fine spirit and bull-dog determination! 
with which they. tackle every course of 
study given to them at Fanwood. will 





it be of an academic or of a vocational! 
nature, the story is always the same, and. 
the end of each month invariably finds) 
their names entered on the Superin’ 
tendent’s List of Honor Students. 

As the saying goes, “Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way”—and, as exemplified! 
by our four foreign students at Fan-| 
wood, this ought to be the motto for every’ 
deaf boy and girl to adopt. May we have! 
more of the kind like Cadets Soliman 
Boushnaq, Norman Tsu, Roger Peinir, and! 
Ben Lunde, and may their story, too, be’ 
one of hope and optimism for the deal 
of every war-torn country struggling to get . 
back on its feet again! 


Psy ycholagieél Sidelights 
(Continued from page 6) 
frequently make up for whatever lack of 


technical skills she may have in the guid-| 
ance area. 

Of course, if several teachers of a school 
are interested in a program of guidance, 
much more can be accomplished along | 
these lines. To illustrate, I should like’ 
to describe how the teachers of a particu | 
lar ‘hearing’ school banded together to | 
organize such a program. It all started | 
with one teacher’s ‘rising to the challenge’ | 
of a pupil who had already earned for | 
himself the dubious distinction of being | 
the Teachers’ Nightmare. He apparently | 
possessed every undesirable behavioral | 
qualification extant, plus, surprisingly | 
enough, a high I.Q. (This, incidentally, 
is not an unusual occurrence. Teachers | 
should guard against casually attributing | 
pupil misbehavior to inferior mentality, 
failure in school subjects notwithstand- | 
ing.) Well, this teacher decided she would | 


not be cowed by an unruly pupil and in i 
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ds | HIS announcement is directed to the hard of hearing public 
in as well as hearing aid dispensers. The National line of hearing 
aids has been known on the west coast since 1939 when first 
introduced. Considerable “Know-How” has been developed over the 
past eight years; an organization of experts built up; modern equip- 
ment assembled for volume production of fine hearing aids. Thus, we 
take our place among the firmly established hearing aid manufacturers 








of America and welcome inquiries concerning our current models. 
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7 We have just received a letter from a dealer who says that he has tried 
, our Star, Cub and Ultrathin models with seven experienced hearing aid 
| users and that all of them put their stamp of approval on the models. 
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Our Leader! NOTE THESE FEATURES 
Three tubes of the newest low battery drain type . . . high | 


STAR MODEL fidelity crystal microphone and receiver . . . noiseless full 


graduating volume control . . . three step tone control .. . 
exclusive National ready change plug-in tube system .. . 
interchangeable chassis . . . nonbreakable light weight new 
alloy case ... streamlined design .. . liberal one year guar- 
antee ... free corrective service for one year. 


NATIONAL HEARING AID LABORATORIES 


815 SO. HILL STREET LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
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CaMP JACK LITTLE 


IN THE PLAYGROUND 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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Has successfully completed its first 
season. Conceived and dedicated to 
the mental and physical development 
of the orally trained deaf child, pri- 
vately endowed, it now offers its 
1948 Summer Program. 
Located on the Shore of 
Lake Texoma, Oklahoma 


Enchanted Land of Entertainment 


Cruises in a Large Lake Cruiser 


Horseback Riding Along Woodland 


Trails 


Fishing in a Sportsman’s Paradise 


Camping Trips in the Style of the 
Great Southwest 


Nature Study Handcrafts 
Archery Volley Ball 
Soft Ball Group Games 


Swimming Instruction in Life Saving 


All combined with a program of instruction 
under skilled teachers of the orally trained 
deaf. Your application will be given prompt 
consideration. We are forced to limit en- 
rollment to 60. 


Age 8 through High School 


Write 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
BOX 267, MADILL, OKLAHOMA 
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behalf of her own peace of mind would! 


set about straightening him out. Her mo. 
tives at this time, she later confessed, were 
purely selfish, arising, no doubt, from the 
instinct of self preservation; for the pupil 
in question could scarcely be considered 
an appealing child. 

Since this was the first ‘case’ of this 
kind she had ever tackled, her methods 
were largely of a trial and error charac- 
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ter; but although she did not follow the | 


steps of procedure outlined above, she 


nevertheless uncovered enough material to | 


indicate the seriousness of the problem 


ean rep 


and the need for professional consulta. | 


tion. The clues to the situation were found 
in the course of an interview with the 
mother, who mentioned to the 
teacher that her son reminded her very 


boy ’s 


<ALL T EPMA T 8 a PIT 


strongly of his father. It turned out that | 
she had been separated from her husband, | 
and that it was her view that if her son | 


misbehaved, it was probably because he | 


inherited this tendency from his father. 
This unwarranted and glib assumption 
made it apparent to the astonished teacher 
that the mother no less than the son re- 
quired drastic reorientation. The teacher 
was able to interpret the problem behavior 
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of the child as his method of compensating | 


for the insecurity, the tensions, the terrors 
he had experienced in his relationships 
with his parents. She very wisely realized 
that this particular problem was too com- 
plex for her to handle, but that she should 
use her persuasive powers in the right 
direction. She did some very subtle spade- 
work before the mother was ready to ac- 
cept professional help, but this was even- 
tually achieved. The pupil in question is 
at the present time well on the road to 
recovery, which is a great satisfaction. 

Even more satisfying was the effect of 
the therapeutic process upon the teacher 
staff. A spirit of guidance-mindedness per- 
vaded the school and several of the teach- 
ers were appointed as a committee to dis- 
cuss the organization of a guidance pro- 
gram with the school director. The director 
lent a sympathetic ear to their ideas and 
enpowered them to secure psychological 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal ana orai advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 


Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 


education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 


EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 


quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 


238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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IL 


THE 
NEW 


VACOLITE 


MODEL 


Available with crystal or magnetic 


receiver. It ts guaranteed and in- 











sured for two years! 

‘Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x%% 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 
ing power and sensitivity. 

Equipped with VACOLITE’S pat- 
ented tone control and the new 
“MAGIC MIKE”, it is an instrument 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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assistance in organizing such a program, | 


It was my privilege to participate in the 
program in this capacity. 

Discussions were undertaken for this 
purpose. The first were devoted to as. 
certaining the background qualifications 
of the participating teachers and the fur. 
ther training that would be required in 
the individual cases. The next series was 
devoted to program organization, and the 
final series provided supervised practice 
in working out an actual pupil problem. 


At present, this school in the absence of | 


a full time psychologist is nevertheless 
carrying out a superb program of guid- 
ance by a teacher committee, with occa- 
sional psychological consultation when 
knotty problems arise. 
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Heading the guidance committee is the | 
director of the school. Her leadership is | 


largely nominal, however. Specific lead- 
ership was placed in the hands of a teacher 
whose abilities, competence and personal 
qualifications were universally acknowl 
edged by the committee members as the 
best available for the position. It is her) 
job to fix the responsibility for carrying 
out the various phases of the program ~ 
and to integrate the results. The coopera- 
tion of the director makes possible the 
allocation of assistant teachers to various 
classes at specific times in order to give 
the various committee members extra time 
for carrying out their ‘guidance’ responsi- 
bilities. It also facilitates securing infor- 
mation from outside sources as well as 
obtaining psychological consultation when 
necessary. The scope of work of the 
Teacher Guidance Committee includes the 
common problems of all pupils as well as 
the specific problems of particular stud- 
dents; it aims toward a more student-cen- 
tered curriculum; it plays an important 
part in arranging parent discussion meet- 
ings. All in all, the teachers have indeed 
assumed extra responsibilities on the one 
hand; but on the other, they have derived 
a new feeling of creativity in their work 
and the inspiration that comes with carry- 
ing out the true philosophy of education 
in pupil development. 
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" | Western Electric. 





' as well as excellent fidelity and wide tonal range, is provided by 





' Finally, for those who prefer a two-piece instrument, permitting 
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What do YOU want MOST 
in a Hearing Aid? 










' Those who are severely deafened require, first of all, exceptionally 
high amplifying power. This important performance characteristic, 


| the new all-in-one Super 66—the finest hearing aid ever built by 


Super 66 





If your hearing loss is moderate, you do not need the extra high 
amplification of Super 66. You will find satisfaction in the em- 
phasis on conversational tone ranges which Western Electric’s new 
Model 65 offers. All-in-one Model 65 is extremely light in weight— 
} easy and comfortable to wear. And it operates at a cost consider- 
ably less than one cent an hour. 


the use of larger, longer-lasting separate batteries, there is Western 
Electric’s Model 64. Users appreciate the extra economy, both in initial 
cost and in maintenance, which this reliable instrument offers. 


Model 64 


One of these three exceptional instruments—Model 64, Model 65, and Super 66, 
all designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories—will answer the problems of anyone 
who can be: helped by a hearing aid. Your local Western Electric Hearing Aids 
representative has them—ready to serve you. (You'll find his name in the Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory.) Or write to Western Electric, Dept. 380-HN1, 195 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., for more details. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


PRODUCED BY THE WORLD'S LEADING AUTHORITIES IN SOUND TRANSMISSION 





























KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing Schoo! and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
atendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids 


Registration now open for 1948 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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We teach language through the use of lan. 
guage. We try to draw out the child’s ideas, to 


find out his needs and desires and to teach him © 


the vocabulary and the right language construe. 
tions to express them. Our aim is not merely the 
detection and correction of errors, but the teach. 
ing of the child to express himself clearly to his 


readers and his auditors. Children recognize the | 


need for rules in their games. They know that a 
motorist must drive according to certain definite 
rules. And they must learn that language usage 
consists of definite forms that are considered the 
most appropriate way to communicate with others, 
—Mary E. Numsers. 


Elbert Hubbard once wrote: “If you set 10 
girls at work in a room, you will find by the 3rd 
day that 9 of these girls are asking the 10th girl 
these questions: 

“Ts this all right?’ 

“*Where is the thread?’ 

“*What shall I do next?’” 

Some peogle become leaders. Some start things. 
Some originate things. Some initiate businesses, 
take risks, guide others, provide work. 

Any economic system which discourages lead- 
ers, levels all people down to the lowest, is flying 
in the face of Nature and is harming mankind. 

—Don Herotp, Trained Men. 


I have seen what can be done with the joint 
hearing-seeing approach, with our veterans. Let 
us see if we cannot do that for our deaf children. 
We don’t care how they understand as long as 
they understand. Hearing is the fundamentally 
predominant way in which we have learned our 
speech, but if we can utilize sight, partial hear- 
ing, and the kinesthetic sense, we have a person 
who can get along in this world of speech. 

—Miriam Pauts. 


I was doing a lot of talking at any gather- 
ing. I know it was a defense mechanism. I was 
talking all the time so other people would not 
have a chance. And the reason I did not want 
them to have a chance was that I would not be 
able to hear what they said. 

—BrncAy, in the Detroit Free Press. 


Education that gives one physical courage to 
stand up in front of a cannon, and fails to give 
one moral courage to stand up in defense of 
right and justice, is a failure. 

—Booker T. WASHINGTON. 


Nature Abhors a vacuum. When a head lacks 
brains, she fills it with conceit—The Kalends. 


The Supervising Teacher. A Superintendent 
said to me, “The trouble with you is you always 
keep the attitude of a teacher.” And I prayed 
fervently that I should never lose it! 

—Epitn M. Bust. 
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pvanrisewent Teachers of Lip Reading bvanvisswene 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mes. Lucen1a M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. LiutiaAn C. DOREY 
685 S. Sth St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MarHitpa W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. Et.1zABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N 
Phone: Mich, 7207 
Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. EDNA KurRY MONSEES 
6600 Luzon Ave., N. W., Zone 12 
Phone: Taylor 3433 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porter 
215 Interiachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizapetH KNOWLaS 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4928 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. L&avis 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 

Miss HARRIET M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 
Y psilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susrm F. VARIOK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 
MRS. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 


182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


MRS. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary PAvLiInE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 


Fort Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 7 


Miss ELIzABETH G. DseLany 
223 Arlington Ave. 
Phone: 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Masow 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2828 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. JouHn E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 


Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIBND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wm. T. Ciay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 


Miss Marig SLackE 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCauGHRin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas (4) 
Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Atics I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Lvomae£ P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 
Lyncnourg 
LYNCHBURG 

READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


ScHoon oF LIP 


Washington 


opoKkane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 
insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., The Volta Review. 


AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.” Relationship of hear- 
ing loss to average speech clearly portrayed on card. 
Semples. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 











CAMP HIAWATHA for Aurally Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Ontonagon, Michigan. Camping activities inte- 
grated with individual and group work in speech, lip 
reading and auditory training. For information write: 
Mrs. Evelyn 
ern 


Corgan, Hearing Laboratory, Northwest- 
» Evanston, Illinois. 





QUALIFIED TUTOR to teach speech and lip reading 
to bright 41% year old girl with approximately 50% 

room, board and $300.00 per month. 
Write: ‘Mr. & Mr. So Sol Kaufman, 2831 Farris, Fresno 
4, California. 


SUPERVISING TEACHER, primary, to teach begin- 
ming class and supervise Primary Department. West- 
ern residential school. Apply Box J 10, Volta Review. 








Lip Reading Lessons for Adult 
Beginners 


By HARRIET MONTAGUE 
Everybody likes this book! 


One student’s husband said he would use 
the jokes when called on to serve as master 
of ceremonies. 


Loose leaf form—$2.00 
Bound copies—$2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 





Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By Marietta Rector VINsoN 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 


the language. 
Zwo Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
0 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 
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ANID 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Look, Mother.—Tommy was showing off be 
fore Mother on his new bicycle. “Look, Mother! 
he shouted as he rode by with his hands off the 
handle bars, “no hands.” “Oh, do be careful 
Tommy,” warned his mother. “You might fall” 
Tommy rode gleefully on. In a short time he 
came back, this time with his feet off the ped 
“Look, Mother—no feet!” he called. “Do 
careful, Tommy,” warned his mother again. 
went Tommy. It was some time before he 
turned, however, and when he did appear it 
quite evident that he had had a tumble. B 
he was still game. Pointing to his mouth } 
called out, but not quite so cheerfully as befores 
“Look, Mother. No teeth!” 





Division.—A Birmingham. Ala., darkey met | 
a friend on the street. “Hello, Ez,” he said 
“Ain’t seen you for a dog’s age. How's things? 

“Not so good,” said Ez. “Hain’t you heard? 
I'ze bin divorced.” 

“Do tell,” said the first man. ‘‘What did you 
and your woman do wid dat little house yo 
built?” 

“We divided it up.” 

“Divided up a house—how could you do dat?” 

“Oh, jes’ fifty-fifty. She took de inside and T 
took de outside.” 


Giving Him A Start.—“Now, then,” called 
out the auctioneer, holding up a pair of antique” 
silver candlesticks. “Give me a start.” 

“Twenty-five cents!” called out a man at the) 
rear of the room. 

“What!” cried the shocked auctioneer. 
five cents!” j 

“I thought that would give him a start,” said] 
the bidder to the man standing next to him. 


“Twenty. 


Boomerang: “You are too young to eat 
pickles,” said Daddy at dinner. “You'll have to 
wait until you’re a big boy.” Later, at bedtime, 
Sonny begged Daddy to stay with him. “Come 
now,” said Daddy, “you shouldn’t be afraid of 
the dark. Remember, you’re a big boy now!” 
“Then,” said Sonny promptly. “how about some) 
pickles?” 


Royal Bluff: Jones, at a poker game. became” 
worried as the clock hands moved on towa 
morning. Finally he had an inspiration. Tele 
phoning his wife, he shouted in frenzied haste, ) 
“Don’t pay the ransom! I’ve escaped and will be 
right home.” 


Discretion 


Willie had a nice air gun, 
He aimed it at a chicken. 

He didn’t pull the trigger, though - 
He knew he’d get a lickin’. 





